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sioQ of our heart, and the soul bows in reverence before 
the awful forms of prophets and sibyls conceived by 
Michael Angelo. 



A SOUL PORTRAIT. 

I mat not, dearest, trace thy form 

By Art'-a divine control, 
But love will lend me magic hues, 

Anil I will paint thy soul: 
My woman's heart the canvas be, 
My tinted palette — Memory. 

Nor fear I careless eyes and'cold 

The sacred task will scan ; 
Since first — life's sole remembered date — 

My love for thee began, 
I only knew thy truer guise, 
Thou art not thus to other eyes. 

There are who deem thee insincere, 

So varying thy mood ; 
Thus blends the diadem of Heaven, 

One Wight arch seven hued ; 
And who would gaze, but gazing, bless — 
Nor wish one glowing tint the less. 

Not she who found thine every mood 

Or stern, or grave, or gay, 
Each look, a more than magic spell 

To wile her heart away ; 
Each smile a joy, each toil a care, 
That she who loved thee longed to share. 

The sea-waves dash against the rock, 
The rock throws back the spray, 

Till conquered by their tireless might 
The granite wears away ; 

So to thy soul's rebounding strength 

Life's sternest barriers yield at length. 

And I — whose heart a crimson glow 

Sends herald to my cheek, 
"When envious tongues in careless tone 

Thy treasured name may speak — 
But call to mind thy dauntless will, 
And bid each throbbing pulse " Be still." 

Unwavering eye! unfaltering feet! 

Thine onward course is clear ; 
" True to thyself, so true to all ;" . 

Brave — not devoid of fear ; 
And those who know thee best may see 
How plain the apparent mystery. 

True image ! save 'tis feebly traced ; 

A sacred task is mine, 
To wreath afresh Love's choicest flowers 

In beauty round thy shrine, 
The altar fires to guard alight, 
And keep the altar torches bright. 

Louisa Flagg. 



FLOEAL GAMES. 

The poetical contests, called Floral Games ovJeuz Floraux, 
of Toulouse, were established in the early part of the 
14th century, and revived toward the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, by Clemence Isaure, a poetical Frenchwoman, who 
was called the Sappho of Toulouse, and who, by her will, 
appropriated her fortune for their maintenance. Her 
statue, crowned with flowers, adorned the festival of the 
floral games, and her eulogy was annually pronounced at 
them. The festivals were inaugurated for a time by visit- 
ing her tomb and strewing it with flowers, and after by 
celebrating mass in the beautiful church dr. la Daurade, 
where the gold and silver flowers destined to the victors 
are still annually blessed. In 1695, the academy of Floral 
Games received a Charter by Louis XIV., and fully organ- 
ized under the direction of one chancellor, thirty-five main'' 
ttneurs, and twenty masters. The office of chancellor was 
afterward abolished, and the seal transferred to a per- 
petual secretary, but with few other modifications the acade- 
my still continues, having been only temporarily interrupted 
during the revolutionary period (1790-1806). 

Its festivals are annual on May 3, when the ancient title 
of Troubadour is still claimed, and the ancient forms of 
Provencal poetry are still followed with reverence. The 
secretary is always a doctor of laws, and the rules observed 
are denominated the laws of love. They were drawn up in 
verse in 1356,'by one of the original members. Six prizes 
are now granted ; an amaranth of gold for the ode, a vio- 
let of silver for epistles or discourses in verse, a marigold 
of silver for the eclogue, idyl, elegy, or ballad, a primrose 
of silver for the apologue, a lily of silver for a hymn to the 
Virgin, and an eglantine of gold for the poem on any sub- 
subject proposed by the academy. Every one, without dis- 
tinction of country or sex, may contend for the prizes. 

It must be evident to every observer of human nature, 
that there are aspirations for the beautiful in poetry and 
Art, which ordinary pecuniary inducement or the tempta- 
tions of fame are unable to rouse into action, but which 
institutions, such as that of Toulouse, may succeed in stimu- 
lating. The probability, moreover, is that poetical institu- 
tions of this kind will be more likely to flourish in America 
than in France. For in France, especially in southern 
France, poetry enters so deeply into daily life, that but little 
remains of it for investment in rhymes. The frenzy of the 
poet maybe seen in many households in France, in the 
sparkling eyes, in the vehement gesture, in the dramatic 
character which pervades every movement and every 
thought of this mercurial people. The Toulousian trouba- 
dour of the 19th century differa but little from that of the 
9th century. The objects of his devotion are changed, not 
the cast of his mind. Instead of consecrating his life to 
a magnanimous chatelaine, he devotes it to the tHdii mo- 
bilier, aud he raves now with the same poetical ecstasy of 
railway shares as he then did of a share in the affections of 
his inamorata. The romantic -feudal era has been super- 
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seded by a prosaic trading era; bat the poesy of- southern 
latitudes is deeply rooted into the hearts aud minds of the 
people, and if all mankind were to banish religion, all 
poetry, all arts, and inaugurate a universal jubilee of pota- 
toes, turnips, cotton, sarsaparilla, and money-bags, the 
innate poetry of these people would survive ; they would 
not the less continue to cook even their cdtelette with Pro- 
methean fire. There is no danger of an extinction of 
poetry in southern France or Italy, and there is hardly any 
need there of floral games to perpetuate its delights. We 
do Dot wonder, therefore, at hearing so little about the 
institution of Toulouse, for, although still in existence, it is 
naturally eclipsed by the superior poetry which pervades 
there the realities of life. These impulsive southerners 
recklessly waste their poetic wealth in their conversation 
and action, but when the moment comes for producing a 
good effect on paper, the inspiration is wanting ; it has 
been trifled away iu a thousand tragic gestures, sounds, 
and emotions, and instead of melodious strains of the en- 
raptured poet, we hear uotlnug but the groans of the labor 
of the paiustaking poetaster. Hence we find Corneille cold 
as marble, and Shakspeare glowing with all the warmth of 
life, because there was so little of it iu his countrymen. 

The poetical contests of Toulouse are destined to share 
the same fate, and be thrown entirely in the shade by the 
poetry of a new era. Displays of emotion, nowadays, bor- 
der upon the ridiculous and the insane j the raging storm of 
conflicting passions, of joy and sorrow, of hatred and love, 
of triumph and disappointment, of success and failure, of 
victory aud defeat, yearns for an outlet, which poetical 
contests alone can give. A Shakspeare could only have 
been produced in the solid atmosphere of England, for the 
very intensity of the materiality of the people forms such a 
formidable contrast to the finer sensibilities and tender 
issues of humanity, that an imagination like his was forced 
to create them out of the antagonistic contrasts presented 
in the life around him. Zes extremes se totichent. Prosaic 
countries, by the excess of their prose, require from litera- 
ture that vindication of the nobler elements of nature which 
are utterly foreign to their experiences and thought. 
Hence we are led to the singular conclusion that in those 
countries where the people are most destitute of soul, 
literary poetry is most likely to be worshipped. Trading 
tribes seem to adore poetry, as some savages idolize fire. 
TTnthrilled by its sacred pangs, they are yet startled by its 
strange utterances, just as the savage, unable to compre- 
hend the nature of the fiery element, is awed by it into 
terror and fear. 

Let us, however, drop metaphors, aud, faithful to our 
era, lift ourselves up into the region of what our plebeian 
journalists facetiously call high life. Suppose that the 
Baroness of Modefonque has been snubbed by the Mar- 
chioness of Eau-de-Cologne. The latter lady has given a 
select party at her cottage at Plombieres, near the spot 
where the Empress Eugenie and the liberator of Italy 
now reside, and would you believe it, the Baroness of 



Modefouque" h&snol beeu invited ? I leave you to imagine 
her feelings. She confesses naively to Piunette, her femme 
de chamhre, that they (her feelings) are too vehement for 
utterance. But mark the fierce clouds upon her fair 
countenance. The elegant French lady has become a fren- 
zied pythoness. She broods revenge. Her little eyes, so 
charmingly void of expression in her most inspired moments, 
are now suddenly glowing with the fires of hatred. Ha ! 
if her power and courage were only equal to her inclina- 
tions, how she would, with voluptuous delight, plunge a 
dagger into the heart of the Eau-de-Cologne. She passes a 
whole day in an agony of indignation, stamps with her feet, 
scolds Finnette, smashes vases, looks sulkily at her husband, 
puts on her homeliest dress to make herself, martyr-like, 
studiously ugly ; breaks out from time to time in loud sobs, 
throws herself in a fit of convulsions upon her bed, cries 
her very soul out until Morpheus spreads the broad wings of 
sleep over the wounded angel ; — even Finnette, the arch 
girl, is taken by surprise on seeing her mistress awake next 
morning, as gay as a lark, and babbling with bewitching 
drollery. The rage of the baroness has evaporated, and 
the stuff for a poem which now remains is humorous, not 
tragic. But transfer the scene from Plombieres to New- 
port, and lo I what a change. In a cottage there lives the 
wife, or, perhaps, it is more proper to say lady, of Mr. Gig, 
whose father emigrated to this country eighty years ago, 
and who has made $360,000 by selling rouge. In one of 
the hotels lives the wife (lady?) of Mr. Schnick, whose 
father emigrated to this country only forty years ago, and 
who has only made $150,000 by selling blacking. Mrs. 
Gig gives a select party, and Mrs. Schnick is not invited. 
There is fifty per cfint. difference iu the period of emigra- 
tion, fifty per ce«f. in the amount of property, and to cap 
the climax, there is the natural difference between rouge 
and noir. Mrs. Schnick, however, feels deeply offended. 
Her grief 13 shared by the Misses Schnick, by Olympia 
Jefferson Schnick, and Cleopatra Washington Schnick. 
But how different its manifestation from that of their 
French fellow-sufferer in Plombieres ! Far from display- 
ing any emotion, the Schnicks are bent on smothering their 
sorrows. But this concentrated, unexpressed agony har- 
bors the pathetic elements for a highly tragical poem. If 
we had Sural games or poetical contests like the Toulou- 
sians, and any of our poets were to transcribe the emotions 
of jealousy, rage, hatred and disappointment which smolder 
in the hearts of the Schnicks, it would be admired by whole 
armies of people bleeding from the same causes, and by no 
one more than by the Schnicks themselves, for the poet has 
brought them relief, and has in most extravagant rhapsody 
expressed sensations which they had the good sense to 
suppress. This illustration may not be happily chosen, 
but really there is no want of illustration. It pervades the 
whole life of a prosaic, sensible people like ours, which has 
substituted the word golden for feudal, and dollars for 
lances. In the universal crusade for wealth aud for dis- 
tinction in socifty, our matter-of-fact people are probably 
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more lacerated by feelings of jealousy, of anxiety, of disap- 
pointment, of envy, of malice and of sprightly mischievous- 
ness than the people of the poetic era. The scandal and 
gossip current in society are, however, not sufficiently tren- 
chaut to cope with the respective emotions. The one may 
produce a pleasant titillation, and the other a charming 
sarcasm ; but something more powerful is required to lay 
bare the lower volcanic fires. This can only be done grace- 
fully, and at the same time effectively, by poetry, and we 
believe that a new poetical institution like that which we 
suggest of floral games, might be the means of expressing 
the emotions and sensations which rack or delight the minds 
of the people in the countless busy hives of life and emo- 
tion that abound in our federal Union. Most of the poetry 
which we now read expresses the feelings of various people 
in the old world, long since dead, or who, if they still live, 
are of less importance to us than our own selves are to our- 
selves. We trust, therefore, that the floral games which 
we propose may usher into existence a more national 
poetry, that is to say, a poetry picturesquely expressing 
the feelings which our people from their sterling common 
sense have the good taste to leave unexpressed. ** 



Delioaot of Taste. — Whatever connection there may be 
originally between these two species of delicacy, I am persuaded, 
that nothing is so proper to cure us of this delicacy of passion 
as the cultivating of that higher and more refined taste, which 
enables us to judge of the characters of men, of compositious of 
genius, and of the productions of the nobler arts. A greater or 
less relish for those obvious beauties, which strike the senses, 
depends entirely upon the greater or less sensibility of the tem- 
per; but with regard to the sciences and liberal arts, a fine 
taste is, in some measure, the same with strong sense, or at 
least, depends so much upon it that they are inseparable. In 
order to judge aright of a composition of genius, there are so 
many views to be taken in, so many circumstances to be com- 
pared, and such a knowledge of human nature requisite, that 
no man, who is not possessed of the soundest judgment, will 
ever make a tolerable critic in such performances. And this 
is a new reason for cultivating a relish in the liberal arts. Our 
judgment will strengthen by this exercise. "We shall form 
juster notions of life. Many things which please or afflict 
others will appear to ns too frivolous to engage our attentions ; 
and we shall lose by degrees that sensibility and delicacy of 
passion which is so incommodious. . . . Nothing is so 
improving to the temper as the study of the beauties of poetry, 
eloquence, music, or painting. They give a certain elegance of 
sentiment to which the rest of mankind are strangers. The 
emotions which they excite are soft and tender. They draw 
off the mind from the hurry of business and interest; cherish 
leflectinn; dispose to tranquillity; and produce an agreeable 
melancholy, which, of all dispositions of the mind, is the best 
suited to love and friendship. — Hume. 

Models. — The advantage of studying the finest models of the 
human figure, as exhibited in pninting and sculpture, is to raise 
our ideas of the excellence of forms and proportions to which 
our nature is capable of attaining ; for, other conditions being 
equal, the most perfect forms and proportions are always the 
best adapted for health and activity. — Q. Combe. 



COLOR.* 

ii. 

In chapter fifth of the first section and first part of 
" Modern Painters," we find the earliest remarks on Color, 
that occur in the works of Raskin. It begins with a state- 
ment of the difference between those qualities of bodies 
which are of primary importance, and those which are only 
secondary. Having stated and explained the distinctions ■ 
made by Locke, he proceeds as follows: 

"Now, by Locke's definition above given, only bulk, figure, 
situation and motion, or rest of solid parts, are primary 
qualities. Hence, all truths of color sink at once into the 
second rank. He, therefore, who has neglected a truth of form 
for a truth of color, has neglected a greater troth for a less one. 

" And that color is, indeed, a most unimportant characteristic 
.of objects, will be further evident pn the slightest consideration. 
The color of plants is constantly changing with the-' season, and - 
of everything with the quantity of light falling on it; bnt-tbe ; 
nature and essence of the thing are independent of these 
changes. An oak is an oak, whether green with spring or red 
with winter; a dahlia is a dahlia, whether it be yellow or. 
crimson; and if some monster-hunting botanist should ever 
frighten the flower blue, still it will be a dahlia. But let one ■ 
curve of the petals — one groove of the stamens be wanting,, 
and the flower ceases to be the same. Let the roughness of 
the bark and the angles of the boughs be smooth or diminished, 
and the oak ceases to be an oak ; but let it retain its inward 
structure and outward form, and though its leaves grew white, 
or pink, or blue, or tri-color, it would be a white oak, or a pink 
oak, or. a republican oak, but an oak still. Again, color is 
hardly ever even a possible distinction between two objects of 
the satne species. Two trees of the same kind, at the same 
season, and of the same age, are of absolutely the same color; 
but they are not of the same form, nor anything like it. There 
can be no difference in the color of two pieces of rock broken 
from the same place; but it is impossible. that they should be 
of the same form. So that form is not only the chief charac- 
teristic of species, but the only characteristic of individuals of 
the species. 

" Again, a color, in association with, other colors, is different 
from the same color seen by itself. It has a distinct and pecu- 
liar power upon the retina dependent on its association. - Con- 
sequently, the color of any object is not more dependent on the 
nature of the object itself, and the eye beholding it, than on the 
color of the objects near it. In this respect also, therefore, it is 
no characteristic. 

"And so great is the uncertainty with, respect to those 
qualities or powers, which depend ns much on the nature of the 
object suffering as of the object acting, that it is totally impos- 
sible to prove that one man sees in the same tiling thesame 
color that another man does, though he may use the same 
name for it. One man may see yellow, where another sees 
blue, but as the effect is constant, they agree in the term that 
is used for it, aud both call it bine, or both yellow, having yet 
totally different ideas attached to the term. And yet neither 
can be said to see falsely, because the color is not in the thing, 
but in the thing and them together. But if they see forms dif- 
ferently, one must see falsely, because the form is positive in 

* See May Number, 1859, p. 141. 



